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Relations of Home and School 

A Series of Round Tables for Parents 

Marion Foster Washburne 

I. Training the Body. — Physical training; 
corrective gymnastics; nutrition; sanitation; 
ventilation; habitual attitudes; clothing; rhythm 
of fatigue; laws of growth. How shall the child 
be brought to care for his own body, without 
anxiety or self-consciousness? 

II. Training the Mind. — What knowledge 
is worth while? Why? The doctrine of in- 
terest. The place of drill. The central sub- 
jects of study — nature-study, geography, and 
history — as mind-nutrition. Relations of the 
body and the mind; manual training; home 
occupations. Expression: its reaction upon 
thought; reading and writing; clay modeling, 



painting, drawing, singing, oral reading., The 
effect of home training upon expression. 

III. Training the Will. — Freedom essential 
to the right development of the will. Power of 
resistance; of initiative; of endurance. The 
desire to make, to express, to know, to help. 
The value of right motive. The use of happi- 
ness. The question of punishments and re- 
wards. Discipline: shall subjects be studied 
merely as mental discipline? Order: What is 
true order? Respect for the rights of others. 

IV. The Whole Child.— Under what ideal 
can the child develop best in all these direc- 
tions? Character-building versus knowledge- 
getting. The demand made by community- 
life. The doctrine of immediate use. Altruism 
as an evolutionary force. 



The Department of Applied Pedagogy 



Flora J. Cooke 



It will be observed that each depart- 
ment of this school presents and empha- 
sizes the pedagogy of its own subject in 
the Course of Study, and it might be in- 
ferred that a special department of applied 
pedagogy would be superfluous. 

It finds its justification in the fact that 
the grades are the laboratories of the de- 
partments, wherein each head of a depart- 
ment tests the value of his ideas and 
feels the full responsibility for the results. 
He can judge of the value of his ideas 
only when he knows how the work was 
executed, how the children reacted to the 
stimuli presented, and how the plan was 
modified or adapted, according to the in- 
terests and experience of the children; 
and for this knowledge he must depend 
to a large extent upon the reports of the 
teachers who are in daily contact with the 
children. 

Therefore, in order that each grade 
teacher might have the intelligent co-oper- 
ation and criticism of her co-workers, the 
president of the school has for many 
years required his grade teachers to out- 



line their work for each month. This is 
the work which will appear in the Chicago 
Institute Course of Study during the 
ensuing year under the head of Applied 
Pedagogy. 

The department proposes each month: 
i. To show how the course of study for 
each grade is made, i. e., what guides and de- 
termines the work for each particular class of 
children. In the outline the teacher will show 
whether she fully understands and appreciates 
the work suggested by each department of the 
school, and how far her children' receive the 
benefit of the judgment and experience of the 
entire faculty. 

2. To illustrate the method of each teacher 
in studying the interests, experience, and 
stages of development of the children under 
her supervision as manifested in their volun- 
tary activities, and to show how the recogni- 
tion of their fundamental activities and interests 
is the basis for the selection of work in every 
grade. 

3. To present a detailed outline of work in 
each subject studied during the month — in 
geography, nature-work or science, history, 
literature, music, and in such fundamental 
social activities as sewing, cooking, gardening, 
and all forms of physical or manual training. 
The parents are requested to aid the teachers 
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in testing the value of the work by noting its 
influence upon the children in the home, on 
the playground, and in all forms of spontane- 
ous action. 

4. To give clearly the present working hy- 
pothesis regarding the teaching of reading, 
writing, mathematics, and the modes of ex- 
pression, so that all may understand and dis- 
cuss the work as to effectiveness or weakness 
from the same general point of view. 

5. To state the ideal by which the work is 
tested — whether through it the children are 
growing naturally into good taste, good habits, 
and are improving in power, skill, and self- 
control. 

In this number of the Course of 
Study the outlines' pertain entirely to 
the work of the Summer School. 

For convenience it is presented in three 
sections, which will be given in detail 
below under the following headings: 

1. Methods of Concentration in the Primary 

Grades. 
This course appears upon the program as 
primary methods. It comes in the forenoon 
and is subject to same rules as the other subjects 
named there, as Geography, History, etc. 

2. The Model School, 

Consisting of a kindergarten and two primary 
grades. This section will be free to all taking 
the work in any four departments of the school. 

3. Round Table Section, 

Consisting of (a) one round table meet- 
ing each week for the purpose of discussing the 
work observed in the grades, (b) A series of 
six lessons upon selected topics as outlined 
below. 

Methods of Concentration in the Primary 

Grades 

Flora J. Cooke 

This course consists of a series of prac- 
tical discussions of the- experiences and 
discoveries of the last few years in regard 
to children in the primary grades. There 
has been a continued effort in many places 
to discover the fundamental interests of 
children and the form of self-activity best 
suited to their development. In this 
course the students will be expected to 
compare the results of their own daily 



observations of the children with the con- 
clusions reached by the child-study ex- 
perts. 

As preparation for these discussions, 
teachers will find it well to make them- 
selves familiar with the course of study of 
various noted schools, as, for example, 
the Horace Mann School connected with 
the Teachers' College and the Felix Adler 
Ethical Culture School, both of New York 
City; the University Elementary School, of 
Chicago; and the Chicago Normal School. 
The public school reports of New York, 
Washington, Philadelphia, Chicago, Bos- 
ton, and San Francisco will also be found 
suggestive. This material can be obtained 
in most cases for the trouble of a letter to 
the superintendents or principals of the 
schools, and the cost of postage. If all 
those attending, and, it is hoped, taking 
part in the discussions, understand what 
forms of art and manual training are pre- 
vailing throughout the country, and what 
is considered essential in elementary educa- 
tion at present, they will not fail to have 
the interest necessary to any adequate 
consideration of the subject. 

In this presentation the points for dis- 
cussion have been grouped together for 
convenience ; but in actual practice the 
topics outlined as the last part of the 
course, such as reading, seat-work, number, 
etc., will receive equal attention with the 
central subjects of study — geography, his- 
tory, nature study and literature. The 
teaching of these so-called " first essen- 
tials" in education will therefore be dis- 
cussed from various points of view through- 
out the course. 

Lists of Topics for Discussion 

1st Topic — Discussion of the essentials of 
a course of study for the primary grades. 

2d Topic — History — Life and interest of the 
children the determining guide in the work. 
Work of a year outlined and discussed as fol- 
lows: 
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i. (a) Description of a play-house (16 ft. x 18 
ft. x 8 ft.) which a class of seventh and eighth 
grade children planned and constructed upon 
their school grounds for the use of the younger 
children of the school, (b) Division of labor 
and the character of the work which each grade 
in the school contributed, (c) Probable effect 
upon the little children, as they entertain in it, 
preparing refreshments and looking after the 
comfort and enjoyment of their guests, (d) 
Problem of the heating, lighting, and venti- 
lation of the house. 

2. Description of a continued constructive 
play. It value tested by its reaction upon the 
children. (See models made by children.) (a) 
Planning of the house, (b) Studying of designs 
for wall-paper, oil-cloth, and carpets, (c) Mod- 
eling, decorating, and baking of a set of clay 
dishes, (d) Study of wood necessary for fur- 
nishing the rooms, (e) Inventions in cooking 
of food. Stories of efforts of primitive peoples 
in the same directions, (f) Trip to Art Gallery 
and selection of pictures for the house. 

3. (a) Meaning of the home to children, its 
comforts, etc. (b) Construction of simple 
models by children of a house which would 
protect them in each season, (c) Comparison 
of their work with that of other peoples — In- 
dians, Eskimos, and Pilgrims, etc. (d) Influence 
of environment upon the life and work of a 
people. 

4. Stories of industry and invention. Neces- 
sity precedes invention, and these stories are 
given when the children have made sufficient 
observations to enable them to understand the 
invention. 

5. Stories which embody ideals of courage, 
generosity, patience, strength, wisdom, unsel- 
fishness, kindness to animals, are selected, for 
the reason that the children imitate what they 
admire, and for the unconscious influence thus 
exerted upon character. 

3d. Topic — Literature: (a) The selection, 
adaptation and telling of stories, (b) The place 
of myths and fairy stories in a course of study, 
(c) Discussion of a suggested list of stories told 
in connection with nature study, history, geog- 
raphy, etc. (d) Basis of the selection of such 
stories, (e) Effect of good literature upon 
speech and written expression, (f) Its intellec- 
tual reaction upon observation. 

4th Topic — Domestic Science and Arts: (a) 
Value of the primitive industries and arts in 
the early education of children, (b) The im- 
portance of simple work in school economics, 



sanitation, and hygiene in establishing an ideal 
of the primary conditions of good health in a 
community, (c) Cooking, sewing, and making 
in wood, discussed from an educational point of 
view, (d) The necessary correlation of such 
work with the central subject of study, (e) Dis- 
cussion of the necessary equipment and illus- 
trations of the kinds andcosts of materials used 
in various schools. 

5th Topic — Nature Study : Discussion of out- 
lines in Nature Study, illustrated by the experi- 
ments and expression of the children in the 
primary grades. 

1. (a) Subject-matter fitted to bring children 
into contact with Nature's phenomena, (b) 
How to lead children unconsciously to appreci- 
ate their responsibility to themselves and to the 
community. 

2. Subject-Matter, (a) Relating to the neces- 
sities of life — food, air, water, hygienic living, 
etc. (b) Relating to the industrial arts of the 
community, (c) Relating to the aesthetic de- 
velopment of the children, (d) Expression; 
relation of reading and writing to such study, 
(e) Necessity of number (illustrated by work 
with the children). 

3. Field Trips — considered as the founda- 
tion of work in the schoolroom, (a) Use of 
experiments, (b) Study of types of landscapes 
in the vicinity — swamp, lake shore, sand dunes, 
etc. (c) Purpose of such study. 

6th Topic — Number : (a) Its place in the life 
of a child, (b) Discussion of the number re- 
quired for clear imaging in nature study, geog- 
raphy and history, (c) The teaching of pro- 
cesses and arithmetical facts to little children. 

(d) The place of drill, (e) Outline of a year's 
work in number with a class of primary chil- 
dren. 

7th Topic — Seat Work: (a) Essentials; kinds 
of work which arouse the best independent 
efforts of the children, (b) Standpoint of criti- 
cism, (c) Choice of material, (d) Discussion 
of a detailed outline of seat work for a year. 

(e) Its probable results in habits, taste, knowl- 
edge and skill, (f) Discussion of models made 
by the children. 

[Note. — The teachers will be given an oppor- 
tunity to make any or all of these articles — 
books, boxes, envelopes, tools and apparatus — 
under the direction of the Manual Training 
Department.] 

8th Topic — Reading: (a) Its purpose, (b) 
Methods of teaching reading compared, (c) 
Relative value of oral and silent reading in the 
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schoolroom; special function of each, (d) 
Mechanics of reading. Teaching new words, 
and words the meaning of which it is not easy 
to make clear, such as connectives, and some 
adjectives and pronouns; necessary repetition 
of words; use and place of phonics; use of the 
dictionary, (e) Preparation of a good reading 
lesson, (f) Discussion of typical reading les- 
sons; reading for comparison of observation 
and experience, for information, for delight in 
expression, (g) The place and purpose of a 
reading, recitation, or lesson upon the daily 
school program; the final test of a good read- 
ing lesson. 

9th Topic — Expression: (a) Value of the 
various modes of expression in a child's devel- 
opment, (b) The reason for choice — from 
the child's standpoint, from the adult's, (c) 
Relation between a child's oral and written 
vocabulary, (d) Economy in the teaching of 
language, spelling, grammar, punctuation, and 
capitalization, (e) Methods of teaching writing 
compared, (f) Comparison of the purpose 



and basis of this form of expression with those 
of drawing, painting, modeling, and dramatic 
action, (g) Necessity and place of drill and 
direction in all expression work, (h) The in- 
fluence upon children of songs, games, gym- 
nastics, manual training, and dramatization of 
stories; effect of artistic surroundings. 

ioth Topic — Final Discussion of Courses of 
Study for the Primary Grades : Values com- 
pared: (a) The ideal of the teacher, (b) 
The governing motive of the children, (c) 
The self-activity exercised by the children, 
(d) The kind and quality of expression necessi- 
tated, (e) The habits established by the work. 

(f) The intrinsic value of the subject-matter. 

(g) The results in knowledge, (h) The results 
in skill, (i) The amount of drill required, etc. 
(j) The recognition' and treatment of natural 
fatigue and of temporary weakness, (k) The 
recognition and treatment of physical, mentab 
and moral defects. (1) The recognition and 
treatment of the child's individual interests and 
marked peculiarities. 



The Model School 



Kindergarten, daily session from 8:50 to 10:30 
A. m. in Kindergarten Room. 

Primary Department, 1st and 4th grade class, 
daily session from 1:30 to 3:30 p. m. in Chapel 
Hall. 

Ideally the work of the Model School should 
in no way differ from the regular school work 
of the year. It should be conducted by the 
several grade teachers, in their respective 
rooms, under natural conditions. 

At present, however, there is but one room 
available for our use, arid it was decided that 
for this year all the teachers should work to- 
gether in one primary department, and make 
the work as suggestive as possible to the 
observers in the Model School. 

The work is correlated around the life and 
interests of the children, and this necessarily 
brings about a correlation in subject-matter^ 
An external correlation is not the most essen- 
tial consideration, and a brief summary of the 
various outlines may illustrate this point. 

Miss Bradley conducts the study of local condi- 
tions in nature. In her work the children are con- 
stantly brought into direct contact with typical 
natural areas in the environment of the school, 
such as swamp, forest, lake, beach, and prairie, 
and discover the chief characteristics of the soil, 
minerals, plants, and animals of each section. 



Miss Stilwell, in geography, plans to have the 
4th grade children begin the study of local con- 
ditions. In six weeks they cannot realize the 
full meaning of the situation of Chicago with 
reference to the lake shore. They can deter- 
mine, however, from actual observation, the 
local effects of different shore lines, and easily 
gather sufficient data to discover the chief 
physical causes which led to Chicago's settle- 
ment and growth. 

Miss Mitchell continues the study of local 
conditions from the historical standpoint. The 
question of what is fundamental to a city, and 
the necessary qualities of a good citizen, are 
difficult to discover in the complexity of a great 
city like Chicago. She therefore proposes that 
the child study his present condition in the 
light of the life of primitive peoples. He here 
meets and solves simple problems and applies 
the knowledge thus gained to the interpretation 
of his own life and environment. 

Miss Van Hoesen's work in mathematics is 
necessarily correlated with every subject in the 
Model School curriculum. In every case the 
children use the number processes only as ne- 
cessary means to desired ends. They construct 
working plans, and make apparatus, tools, and 
articles needed for use in the Model School and 
the home. Through actual measurement they 



